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Subject: Summit Negotiation* / 

Participants: '! 

Br ^tsh Side 
,, Prime MlnlBter Harold Macmillan 

,s v sir Norman Brooks 

Ambassador Sir Harold Caccia 
Mr. C. C W. O'Neill 
Mr. Phi 11'- F. de Zulueta 



U t S- Side 

The President 

Under Secretary Dillon 

Aaeistant Secretary Kohler 

General Goo'lpaster 



Copies to: s/s s/AE Amembaaay London-Auib. Whitney 

EUR-2 Amembaaay Moacow-Amb. Thoapaon 

C h Amembaaay Bonn - Amb. Dowling r. 

s/p L Amembaaay Paria -Amb. Houghton^ 

s /i x"K The White House-Gen. GoodpaaterV^ 

During the diecuesion of nuclear teat o.uettl one between 
the President and the Prime Minister, the President had commented, 
in speculating on Soviet motives with reapeot to that confer- 
ence, on tne Importance whioh he felt the Huaslans attached to 
a coif irrrat ion of the poet-war German borders, and of the real 
fear they have of a reunited, armed Germany. In this connection, 
he had cited the many placards he had aeen during hi a recent 
visit to Germany demanding the return of the lost Eaet German 
provinces. Th* Prime Minlsterhad cited the statements on the 
German borers ".; -ady made by General de Gaulle, and had sug- 
gested t°e poasibilitj that this subject might be explored in 
connection with the forthcoming May Summit ■"«£*. After the 
conclusions of the nuclear test talk., the fMildcat "!«£?« 
to the subject, referring to the strong statements jade to him 
by Soviet Prime Minister Khrushchev during his visit here, and 
to the fervent remarks on the border question made to him Juet a 
few days a?o by Polish Deputy Prime Minister Jaroszewle* ...... . 
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The Prime Minister said that in view of the Western 
democratic processes, press pressures and leaks, he felt that 
it would be necessary for the **eads ©f Government to a great 
extent "to play it by ear". The process of preparations, the 
drafting c* position papers, were dangerous operations and it 
was very Kfficult to try to reach falJ-back positions in 
advance • 

The President agreed, saying it seemed there was always 
someone with a good friend who was a Journalist, and then 
headlines were inevitable. Moreover, despite repeated efforts, 
it had been proved to be almost impossible to track down 
responsibility for such leaks. 

Mr. Dillon remarked that some of our officers in the 
Department had in fact felt that concessions in other areas, 
specifically with respect to the nuclear agreement, might 
be valuable in exchange for eome reasonable Soviet position on 
Berlin. He Indicated that the Department was considering 
such possibilities. 

The President pursued this thought, commenting that if 
we were willing to take a moratorium of perhaps two years on 
nuclear testing, the Soviets might be expected to do some 
kind of a similar moratorium with respect to Berlin. 

The Prime Minister then turned to the subject of the 
adamant Oerxan position, recalling the efforts the President 
had made during the Western Heads of Government meeting at 
Rambouillet to persuade the Germans and French to face up to 
what would happen if an Impasse were reached at the Summit, 
and the Soviets carried out their threat to conclude a separate 
treaty and put the East Germans in charge. ::::::::;'.::::::: 



However, he said, the 
real weakness of the position in Berlin relates to the question 
of civilian supplies. Berlin is now a big industrial city. 

The Soviets 
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The Soviets ha e no obligations with respect to Berlin's tr.n. 
hS C !%5 f / U S pl ri 0f raW trials, «d the like. He Said L^ 6 ' 
« t ri ° -i de n S e » nd Adenauer it ,-aa , U right to stand o£ \he 

juridical position", but had tried unsuccessfully to 6 e^ the, 
to answer the question as to what we do when the Soviets mo5e?/^ 

a t*r,* Mr ' Macii| " lan ! ald he thou.kt that de Gaulle's strong 

stand was a rather formalists position intended to keep the • ' 

?ha? a ?n f h T/^ USlR f hlrn 0f weakn « aa - However, he thovrht 

thiS n Sf «i f ^ analysis de Gaulle mirht not be as tourh on 

this question as he now seemed. " 

If wa^/^r^L 3 * 1 :? We mut keep lT1 nl n d the dan ^r that 
if we let the Germans down they might shift their own posttim 

then ho!? £?, n ^n?' 1 i 1 ^ lC \ He WaS VerTT Worrled ab ™* who woul? 
tnen nold the cental bastion in Europe. 

p , «T he * rin f Ulster indicated that he did not sha-e the 

ssa ms-sj-e sis v^ioSlr it 

m?er ana ..■.-*■- at will, could long survive. 

Sol £k^^°%°"^^^^ ^ ant 

be a ISrio«rh?»S t t ° , S ented , th<lt on the othe * hand it would 
™Lh 8 erloua blow *? fcn « entire Western position if we showed 
ourselves to be weak in Germany. n XI we snowed 
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Mr. Dillon said that we had some hop© that the Germans might 
be more forthcoming in considering the Berlin problem following 
the Adenauer visit and the President's conversations with him„ 
We would perhaps have a test of this in the sessions of the Working 
Group on Germany beginning next week. 

The Frosident then reported on his conversation with Chancellor 
Adenauer with respect to inspection zones. He said he had referred 
to zones not only in central Europe but also outside,, specifically 
sug. estlng the possibility of Alaska and parts of 3lberia, but 
emphasizing that no chang< in force levels would be involved. He 
said the Chaucellor had seemed to be in hearty agreement, but the 
following nicht at Secretary Herter's he had blown up and even 
asserted that ther^ had been no mention of a zone in central Europe, 
MrpDillon supplemented the President «s statement by saying that 
subsequently, however, German Foreign Minister von Brentano had 
a- reed that the question could be discussed in the quadripartite 
working group, and that General Norstad's military opinion could 
be sought. 

The President said that some kind of arrangement like this p 
versions of which have been under discussion at various times for 
sone years, might be a very useful product of the Summit.. 

The Prime Minister strongly agreed, saying that this was why 
. he. was so anxious to achieve a nuclear agreement to show that -;ome--- 
thin? coW'rVte^K'tfcV *-<■ 

achieved. The President assented, saying that "he had thought it 
mirht be possible to ret somet'.ing specific in the disarmament 
field and that the zonal inspection plan seemed like a possibility, 

Mr. Dillon commented that the Soviets appear to be seeking 
not something specific In this field at the Summit but rather some 
kind of subscription to general ideas or principles of agreement 
which would clearly be undesirable. 

The P-ime Minister then turned to the subject of tactics and 
procedures, saying he felt the preparatory groups had given no 
thought to this aspect of the Summit preparations* He thought 
that you would get nowhere in the kind of vast plenary sessions 
which had been held in Geneva in 1955. Even the so-called private 
sessions," he said, had about a thousand people. The whole pro- 
cedure was then reduced to formal speeches made around what looked 
like a boxing ring. He felt that this was a subject we must think 
about. Mr. Dillon agreed and pointed out that tactics and pro- 
cedures would be the main subject for discussion among the three 
Foreign Ministers on April 12. 
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The President then commented that the Summit was beginning to 
creep up on us. He said that we would discuss the nuclear test 
question further tomorrow after the report of the experts and 
inquired whether there was anything else to be discussed today. 
The Prime Minister said that the Foreign Minister had some idea 
on the possibilities of a statement defining peaceful co-existence* 
The President commented that President Roosevelt had tried this way 
back in 1933 with the Litvinov agreement, under which the Soviets 
were not going to interfere in internal affairs any more, but this 
effort had come to nothing. Mr. Dillon commented that we were 
afraid that there was no possibility of a reasonable- agreement on 
this subject so long as the Soviets maintained their fictitious 
distinction between the Government and the International Communist 
Party apparatus. ^.:.\ 

The President then said that if the nuclear testing agreement " 
went forward, it would raise for us the problem of China. The . .,.*;• 
Prime Minister inquired whether we accepted this, asking spec if l*-" 
cally whether we "recognized the existence" of China. Mr. Dillon 
replied that we had always done this and cited as an example the 
Korean negotiations and the Ambassadorial talks. With respect to 
a nuclear testing treaty, this did not necessarily involve legal 
recognition, but it was accepted that the Chinese Communists must 
at the appropriate time adhere to the treaty which was drawn to 
include all the countries of the Eurasian land mass as well as 
the Sahara. '. *. V. ••"*." ' 1 '. I '. '.".I' I mill I I I I I I I I I I I 1', '.I III III 11 I '. I I II I 



The President then referred to his talks and correspondence 
with Chairman Khrushchev in which Khrushchev had raised his strong 
opposition to dispersion of nuclear .capabilities to .other powers. 

The Prime Minister commented ••• ;::;: :::::::::::j:' ::: » ; **i:::::::: : * : 



The afternoon session terminated on this note at J|.8l$ p.m. 
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